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PROSPERITY OF U. S. IS 
LINKED TO EUROPES 


Interdependence of Nations Today 
Makes Conditions In One of 
Interest to All 


NEED FOR CONFIDENCE CITED 


No Recovery For the United 
States Seen Until European 
Conditions Improve 


Dr. Harold G. Moulton, member of the 
Editorial Board of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
delivered an address October $81 over the 
National Broadcasting Company network 
on “America and the Balance Sheet of Eu- 
rope.” The address is printed here by ar- 
rangement with the University of Chicago 
Press, which has issued it in pamphlet form, 
and will later include it in the volume col- 
lecting all the lectures in the series spon- 
sored by the Economics Committee of the 
oo Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation. 


——- 


The recent series of financial crises 
in European countries and the ensuing 
repercussions upon American finance 
and American foreign trade have 
brought a new realization of the eco- 
nomic unity of the world and of the de- 
gree to which American prosperity is 
linked with that of Europe. It is a cu- 
rious fact, when one pauses to think 
about it, that this economic interde- 
pendency is apparent to the average ob- 
server only in periods of business reac- 
tion. During the recent boom era, for 
example, the view was very widespread 
that the United States had proved her 
economic independence of the rest of 
the world,—that within our broad eco- 
nomic domain we had achieved economic 
self-sufficiency as well as discovered the 
secret of permanent prosperity. The 
relation between the expanding business 
of other countries during those years— 
an expansion made possible in large 
measure by American foreign loans— 
was so obscure as to be almost entirely 
ignored. » But once the world depression 
got under way and our export trade be- 
gan to shrink, with accompanying dis- 
astrous effects upon the prices of our 
primary export products, it quickly be- 
came clear that our vaunted economic 
independence was without foundation. 


International Aspects 


The extent to which our exports to 
Europe have shrunk is, however, even 
now not fully appreciated. In the years 
1926 to 1929 the value of our European 
shipments ranged around $2,300,000,- 
000 annually. In 1930 it declined to 
$1,800,000,000; and during the first 
half of 1931 the value fell to a yearly 
tate of $1,200,000,000. Each succeed- 
ing month since March has shown fur- 
ther shrinkage, and the shipments to 
Europe are now smaller than in 1913— 


in actual volume as well as in terms of 
value. 


It is reasonably clear from these fig- 
ures that a fundamental requirement, 
if we are to have a return of real pros- 
perity, is the stabilization of European 
financial conditions and the promotion 
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of economic recovery there. I do not 
mean to imply that a business revival 
could not under any circumstances have 
its beginnings in the United States and 
then spread by gradual stages to the 
rest of the world. But I do mean that 
chaotic financial, economic, and social 
conditions such as exist in Europe at 
this juncture present a virtually insu- 
perable barrier to economic recovery in 
this country. Constructive efforts to- 
ward world economic recuperation must 
therefore be focussed upon Europe. 


Analyses of Difficulties 


Before attempting to suggest ways in 
which an improvement in European 
economic conditions may be promoted, 
we must seek to appraise the nature of 
the economic difficulties with which 
central and western Europe have been 
confronted, not only in recent months 
but throughout the post-war era. It is 
fully appreciated by people everywhere 
that the World War resulted in an enor- 
mous destruction of wealth. But of 
equal importance—and this is not com- 
monly recognized—were the economic 
and trade maladjustments which oc- 
curred. The normal economic balance 
between Europe and other countries, 
particularly the United States, was de- 
stroyed. 

During the course of the World War 
the agriculture, the industry, and the 
finances of the European belligerents 


were thoroughly disorganized. In other 
countries, however, production and 
trade were expanded beyond all known 
bounds. The European shortage of 
commodities, coupled with an intensi- 
fied demand, served like a protective 
tariff to stimulate new industries in 
nearly every non-belligerent country. 
This was true not only of the neutral 
nations of Europe, but the influence ex- 
tended to North and South America, 
Australia, and the Orient as well. More- 
over, agricultural production was enor- 
mously extended, particularly in Can- 
ada and the United States. 


After the War 


After the war was over, the European 
belligerents naturally and of necessity 
sought to rehabilitate both their agri- 
culture and their industry. The resus- 
citation of European agriculture which 
commenced shortly after the war in- 
evitably lessened the demand for Amer- 
ican and Canadian foodstuffs and pre- 
cipitated an agricultural depression 
which has continued throughout the 
post-war era, even during periods of in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

The gradual industrial rehabilitation 
of Europe on the one hand lessens the 
demand for imported manufactured 
commodities, and on the other hand in- 
creases the European exports of manu- 
factured goods. General economic re- 
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AMERICA AND FRANCE 
TALK OVER PROBLEMS 


Hoover-Laval Conversations Settle 
Few Points But Others Must 
Be Worked Out 


AGREE ON THE GOLD STANDARD 
Some Progress Is Made With 


Debts, Reparations, Disarm- 
ament, and Security 


After a four-day visit in Washing- 
ton, Premier Laval and his party of 
counselors left on October 26 for 
France. The conversations between the 
head of the French government and 
President Hoover were held according 
to schedule. A joint statement, signed 
by the two men, was given to the pub- 
lic upon M. Laval’s departure. Since 
then the people of the interested na- 
tions have been trying to figure out just 
what happened; what was said during 
the discussions, and what courses of ac- 
tion, if any, were agreed upon. 

. It may safely be said that no definite 
agreements as to future policy were 
made. “It has not been the purpose 
of either of us,” said the joint statement 
of President Hoover and Premier Laval, 
“to engage in commitments binding our 
governments, but rather, through devel- 
opment of fact, to enable each govern- 


ment to act more effectively in its own 
field.” 


These responsible leaders of two 
great nations did, however, discuss the 
outstanding problems of - international 
politics. They sounded each other out 
so that each might know the plans and 
purposes of the other. They did agree, 
in a general way, upon certain forms 
of codperation. 


The Conversations 


But what were the subjects of the 
conversations? What did the president 
and the premier talk about? We can 
be quite sure of a few of the subjects. 
They talked about maintaining the gold 
standard, about reparations and inter- 
national debts, about the possibility of 
reducing armaments, about means 
whereby nations might be made secure 
against attack. Let us consider these 
issues separately and inquire what de- 
cisions were made regarding them by 
Mr. Hoover and M. Laval. 

1. The president and the premier 
said: “We are convinced of the im- 
portance of monetary stability as an es- 
sential factor in the restoration of nor- 
mal economic life in the world, in which 
the maintenance of the gold standard in 
France and the United States will serve 
as a major influence.” This statement 
is taken to mean that the French gov- 
ernment, acting through the Bank of 
France, will quit withdrawing gold from 
the United States. 


Withdrawals 
This drain of gold from our country 


has been going on for some time. Dur- 
ing a three-week period recently $500,- 
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000,000 was withdrawn, most of it by 
the French. The French had had their 
fingers burned several times and were 
overcautious. They had considerable 
money on deposit in Germany when the 
crash came there last summer. They 
cannot get that money out. They had 
a great deal in London in September. 
It was in the form of English pounds. 
Now the pound has fallen in value and 
the French are paid back in a depreci- 
ated currency and thus they lost part 
of their deposits. They have money on 
deposit in the United States. Lately 
they have come to feel that we may go 
the way of Germany and England, so 
they have been taking their gold home 
for safe keeping. 

Whether that was serious for us or 
not is a question. We have great re- 
serves of gold, yet it was possible that 
it might have been exhausted 
had the drain continued. Presi- 
dent Hoover is said to have 
entertained such a fear. Ap- 
parently he succeeded in con- 
vincing M. Laval that French 
funds were safe here and need 
not be taken home. It is ex- 
pected that the statement re- 
specting the gold standard will 
result in a cessation of French 
withdrawals. There are econ- 
omists who consider this the 
most important result of the 
Hoover-Laval conferences. 


Reparations and Debts 


2. A second subject of con- 
versation related to reparations 
and debts. It will be remem- 
bered that last June when Ger- 
many was threatened with col- 
lapse, President Hoover pro- 
posed a year’s “moratorium,” 
or postponement of repara- 
tions payments by Germany. 
Another part of the plan was 
that the other nations were to 
be excused for a year from 
debt payments to each other. 
That plan was accepted, but 
not until after rather angry de- 
bate with France. 


The French did not want to 


3. The third subject with which we 
are here concerned refers to the coming 
disarmament conference in Geneva. 
This conference is to be held next Feb- 
ruary, and owing to the disturbed in- 
ternational situation, some fear has 
been expressed as to the likelihood of 
its accomplishing anything of value. It 
has even been suggested that it be post- 
poned until a more favorable time. 
Therefore, a joint statement by Mr. 
Hoover and M. Laval on the subject is 
of particular importance, as the atti- 
tude of their governments at the con- 
ference will have a great deal of influ- 
ence. The paragraph follows: 


It is our joint purpose that the conference 
for limitation of armaments will not fail to 
take advantage of the great opportunity 
which presents itself, and that it will be ca- 
pable of meeting what is in reality its true 


fore they can agree to disarm. The 
United States has held to the other 
view, that if the nations disarm security 
will come as a matter of course. If Mr. 
Lippmann is right and if the United 
States has agreed to discuss security 
first and armaments afterward, then the 
Hoover-Laval conferences may go down 
in history as an event of momentous 
significance. It means that the United 
States and France will face the problem 
of disarmament from the same view- 
point. What may come of this in the 
matter of future agreements cannot as 
yet be foretold. 


French Expectations 


In any consideration of the outcome 
of the meeting between the president of 
the United States and the premier of 
France, it is essential that we take into 
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PIERRE LAVAL AND HIS ASSISTANTS 


This picture of the French Premier and the experts who accompanied him was taken on the boat while on 


their way to America. 


nificance of what they did accomplish 
will probably not be fully apparent for 
some time. It must await the highly 
important developments in the matter 
of international relations, which are 
sure to follow. 





THE TANDEM AGAIN 


In abandoning the gold standard, 
England evidently did not give up all 
her attachment for the past, for the 
U. S. commercial attaché stationed in 
that country reports that the “bicycle 
built for two” is rapidly becoming pop- 
ular once more. The first signs of this 
throwback were noticeable about five 
years ago, when manufacturers started 
making tandem bicycles to order. 
Lately, however, the demand has 
grown to such a degree that they are 
being produced on a large 
scale. New developments in 
braking systems and the ex- 
cellent condition of English 
roads are helping to bring the 
tandem back. They sell for 
approximately $75. 





The Federal Farm Board, 
through its Dairy Advisory 
Committee, has made another 
recommendation with a view to 
cutting down overproduction. 
This time they urge farmers to 
cut down their milk-herds by 
one cow out of every ten. 
Trading through codperatives, 
both by farmers and by milk- 
dealers was recommended. 











PACIFIC RELATIONS 

The fourth biennial conven- 
tion of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations met for the first time 
at Shanghai on October 21. 
The fact that Japanese and 
Chinese delegates are sitting 
side by side, discussing openly 
and with no sign of rancour, 
has been a source of: consid- 
erable satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. Due to the Manchu- 
rian crisis, it was rumored that 
the convention would be aban- 











give up the arrangement under 
which Germany was paying reparations. 
This arrangement is called the Young 
Plan. The Young Plan has a clause 
providing that if Germany proves her- 
self unable to pay at any time she may 
be excused from part of the reparations 
charges—the conditional reparations, 
but not from another part of the rep- 
arations obligations, the unconditional 
part. The French did not want to give 
up the unconditional payments, at least 
unless Germany made certain political 
concessions to her (such as ceasing to 
agitate for a revision of the Peace 
Treaty). 


Disarmament 


They finally gave in on this point, 
but here comes the question: When the 
moratorium year is up, will the plan 
now in existence be continued, or will 
Germany go back to the Young Plan? 
That question came up at the Hoover- 
Laval conferences. It was not decided 
definitely, apparently, but it was an- 
nounced that something would proba- 
bly have to be done to extend the pe- 
riod of non-payment of debts and repa- 
rations. It was furthermore agreed that 
the United States should not take the 
lead this time. This indicates that 
America may be agreeing for the Young 
Plan to be restored. But at any rate 
France concedes that something will 
have to be done—that reparations can- 
not be paid again as they were before 
this year. 


mission—that is, the organization on a firm 
foundation of permanent peace. 


While it is recognized that this state- 
ment sounds a hopeful note, inasmuch 
as the French and American govern- 
ments are evidently sincere in wishing 
for a successful outcome of the confer- 
ence, its significance is generally dis- 
counted in the press. There is, how- 
ever, one notable exception. We quote 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, who is known 
for his keen and shrewd observations. 
Writing in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Mr. Lippmann says: 


To my mind the paragraph dealing with 
the Disarmament Conference contains much 
more meat than has been credited to it in the 
comment I have thus far read. The state- 
ment says that “the organization on a firm 
foundation of permanent peace” is “in reality 
the true mission” of the coming conference 
at Geneva. This seems to me a flat accept- 
ance of the fundamental French thesis that 
limitation of armaments must follow, and 
cannot precede the organization of political 
security. If I read these words correctly the 
two governments now have a common funda- 
mental principle, whereas up until M. Laval’s 
visit they were fundamentally divided. 


Security 


If Mr. Lippmann has guessed cor- 
rectly then the statement is of vast im- 
portance. The one thing that has im- 
peded disarmament conferences in the 
past, has been the insistence of the 
French that they must first be secure; 
that they must first feel that they are 
safe from attack by another power, be- 


account, not only what has been done, 
but also what has not been done. So 
much was hoped for that to many the 
conferences appear to have resulted in 
failure. The French, for instance, hoped 
that M. Laval would be able to negoti- 
ate a security pact with the United 
States. They hoped that he would ob- 
tain a pledge from this country that it 
would go to the help of France if she 
should be attacked by another power. 
This they did not get, although, as we 
have seen, their position in the matter 
of the necessity for being secure may 
possibly have been recognized. 


American Hopes 


On the other hand it was hoped by 
some here, that all debts might be 
cancelled, that France might be willing 
to reopen the question of post-war 
treaties. It is held by many that these 
treaties were unfair, and that there is 
no prospect of permanent peace until 
they are revised. France has stubbornly 
resisted any idea of revision, and M. 
Laval’s visit leaves no basis for believ- 
ing that the French have changed their 
minds on this point. 

These things the Hoover-Laval meet- 
ing did not accomplish. They could 
hardly have been, even if the two lead- 
ers had been properly disposed, for final 
decision does not rest with them, but on 
the one hand, with the Congress of the 
United States, and on the other, with 
the French Parliament. The full sig- 


doned, but officials of the organ- 
ization refused to do this, and their con- 
ciliatory efforts were rewarded. 

The president this year is Dr. Hu 
Shih, young Chinese philosopher, who 
put the atmosphere of the assembly in 
these words: 

This conference has been made possible by 
tardy realization on the part of the Japan- 
ese and Chinese members that whatever ca- 
lamities may have befallen their respective 
countries through the folly of their rulers, 
some good may yet result from the coming 
together and thinking together of enlightened 
men and women of various nations and the 
application of scientific methods of research 
in the discussion of international affairs. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is 
an unofficial body formed in Honolulu 
in 1925; its members are all countries 
bordering on or situated in the Pacific 
area; its purpose is to study problems 
of all kinds which would interest these 
countries in a calm, unofficial atmos- 
phere. It can be compared somewhat 
to the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the field of which is perhaps 
more restricted and the membership 
more universal in scope. 





The New York offices of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation announced last 
week that more than 100,000 persons 
have made application with them for 
positions in Russia. In August, it was 
made public by the Russian Company 
that there were openings in Russia for 
6,000 skilled workers. But these jobs 
have all been filled now, 85 per cent of 
them by American citizens. 
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THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The headquarters for American and foreign newspaper men who “cover” the national capi- 
tal and who exert a great influence over public opinion. 








Powerful French Press Well Represented In 
Premier Laval’s Party 


On Saturday noon, October 24, the 
day before Premier Laval left Washing- 
ton, the National Press Club gave a 
banquet to those French journalists 
who had accompanied the French chief 
on his trip. There were a score of them 
in the official party, all representing 
more or less powerful French sheets. 

The presence of these men showed 
clearly the tremendous importance that 
the French people attached to this visit, 
and it is none the less important to us 
in America, for the public in France 
will look at the conversations through 
the eyes of the newspapermen who were 
here throughout them. If the measures 
proposed are to succeed, they must be 
approved in France; the press will fig- 
ure greatly in the formation of the pub- 
lic attitude in the matter. 

Just what bearing the presence of the 
reporters had on the extreme caution 
displayed by M. Laval throughout the 
conversations it is rather difficult to 
surmise, but one can be fairly certain 
that he might have expressed his views 
more freely were it not at the risk of 
having his words twisted about and 
used to the advantage of some newspa- 
per the policy of which differed from 
his own. 

In this connection, it would be well 
to cast a brief glance at the French 
press to see just how it compares with 
our own. In America, the fact that news- 
papers are powerful factors in the for- 
mation of public opinion is recognized, 
but we like to think of our dailies as 
organs of news, with expressions of 
views reserved for the editorial page. 
But such is not the primary function of 
the French papers. Each represents a 
clear-cut interest and is fundamentally 
and admittedly an organ for the pres- 
entation of a certain point of view. 


News dispatches are at the same time 
editorials, for the news is directly in- 
terpreted according to the principles of 
those behind the paper. 

Subsidies to newspapers, a_ thing 
which has largely been done away with 
in the United States for some time, is 
a common thing in France, as well as in 
other European countries. The govern- 
ment partly supports many papers, to a 
varying degree, out of the appropria- 
tion for secret service; these papers 
then become “official” 
or “semi-official” in 
their outlook. Of 
course, one often sees 
scathing attacks on 
the party in power ap- 
pear, but rarely in the 
recognized government 
organs, the leader of 
which is Le Temps of 
Paris. Other interests 
pay handsomely for 
the use of press col- 
umns also, and even 
single articles are pub- 
lished or suppressed 
upon the payment of 
a fee, according to 
American and British 
journalists who have 
written on the subject. 

The power of the 
French press is also of 
extraordinary impor- 
tance, due to the opin- 
ionated representation 
of pure news. Most 
people buy a newspa- 
per and content them- 
selves with scanning 
the news columns; if 
these are written in an 
unvarnished way, the 


reader is left to form his own conclu- 
sions. The more serious reader who 
wishes an interpretation of what he has 
read turns to the editorial page which 
is devoted to this. But we saw that in 
France, each news item is an editorial; 
thus the idea behind it strikes the eye 
of far more people than otherwise. In 
America, with few exceptions, the job 
of the reporter is to get the news, not 
to tell what he thinks about it. 

Which way will this power be di- 
rected, and if favorable to the Hoover- 
Laval parleys, will it succeed in calming 
the fears of those who believe that 
France has conceded too much to us? 





REVOLT IN CYPRUS 


The island of Cyprus, the birthplace 
of St. Barnabas who did much to preach 
the gospel with the apostle Paul, was 
the scene of riots and hostilities last 
week. This island, which played such 
a prominent part in the records of early 
Christianity, has been in such a state of 
tranquillity for so many years that peo- 
ple were apt to forget that such a place 
still existed. But for some time there 
has been agitation to transfer this island 
to Greece. The revolutionary move- 
ment came to a head when mobs de- 
stroyed the official residence of the gov- 
ernor. Great Britain immediately took 
steps to suppress the threatening revolu- 
tion by transferring cruisers and de- 
stroyers to Cyprus from Crete, another 
of her Mediterranean possessions lo- 
cated about 500 miles away. Troops 
were also transported by air and sea 
from Egypt to aid the English soldiers 
stationed at Nicosia, the capital. 

Cyprus has been under British ad- 
ministration since the treaty of Berlin 
of 1878. In 1914, it was made a crown 
colony, the status which it enjoys at 
the present time. Most of the inhabi- 
tants — who number about one-third 
of a million — are Greeks and Turks. 
During the war, Great Britain offered 
this island, which is the third largest in 
the Mediterranean, to Greece for her 
participation in the war on the side of 
the allies. But King Constantine of 
Greece preferred to maintain his neu- 
trality. It has been considered of 
great strategic importance to England 
because of its propitious location just 
off the coast of Asia Minor. 











United States and France—Weigh results of Hoover- Laval conferences; 
whelming victory for national conservatives; Philippines—Administration takes stand against immediate in- 
dependence ; Japan—Holds out against League of Nations mandate to withdraw forces from China; Paraguay 
—tThreatened revolution forces president to resign. 
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Never argue with a fool. Listeners can’t 

tell which is which. —Milwaukee LEADER. 
Mexico doesn’t recognize the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Ah, well, Mr. Monroe wouldn’t, either. 
—Publishers’ Syndicate 





A constantly recurring ebb and flow of 
prosperity and adversity, expansion and stag- 
nation, rise and decline, is seen in the history 
of all nations. —Washington Star. 

A critic declares that people are too poor 
now to read novels. The real trouble is that 
novels are too poor for people to read. 

—The Passing Show. 





Now there’s a surplus crop of prunes to 
worry about. If worse comes to worst, it 
may be necessary to plow under every third 
boarding house. —JUDGE. 





The canning season is over for the wife. 
Would that it also were for the employer. 
—Northwest Insurance (Minneapolis.) 





Germany has managed to work herself into 
an impregnable position. When the collector 
comes to the door, he is promptly bitten by 
the wolf. —NeEw YorRKER. 





“The human body requires more ventila- 
tion,” declares Professor Wightman. Well, 
gangsters in America seem to be doing their 
best. —Passing Show. 

At last they’ve found a use for the de- 
pression. They’re forming a credit-pool in it. 

—Ohio State JourRNAL. 

Explorer says frozen arctics will be an as- 
set for the country owning them. Spokes- 
maning for this country, we’d say we have 
enough of that kind of assets. 

—Arkansas GAZETTE. 

Whistling is a sure sign of a moron, a New 
York professor says, and we, too, have tried 
to work when some one was whistling. 

—Topeka State JourNAL. 

A bee can rise with three times its own 
weight, says an insectologist. Yes, and sit 
down with about three hundred times its own 
weight. —Thomaston Times. 

France is said to be collecting all the gold 
in the world. Well, there’s nothing like a 
good hobby. —LireE. 

Farming is a great business. The only time 
a crop is worth anything is when there isn’t 
any of it. —J UDGE. 

Films are easier on the eyes than books, 
says Dr. Park Leevis of Buffalo. And as for 
the strain on the mind, sometimes you could 
hardly notice it at all. —NEw YORKER. 

War is brought about by countries that 
want peace at their own price. 

—Toledo Btave. 
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Great Britain—Election and over- 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE election of the British House of 

Commons was held October 27, and 
it resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
forces which had combined under the 
leadership of Prime Minister MacDonald 
to carry on a national government follow- 
ing the fall of the Labor Party from 
power. It will be remembered that the 
Labor cabinet broke up last August in its 
attempt to deal with the financial crisis. 
(See THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, September 
9.) Ramsay MacDonald was the head of 
the Labor Party, and the cabinet was made 
up of Laborites. Most of these Labor lead- 
ers, however, refused to follow MacDonald 
in his program of reducing the benefits to 
be paid to unemployed workers. All of 
the Conservatives, most of the Liberals 
and a few of the Labor Party leaders re- 
mained with him, and there was created a 
cabinet composed of members of the 
three parties. 

This emergency cabinet took charge of 
the government and directed the affairs of 
the nation during the very critical period 
when the gold standard in England was 
tottering and when it finally fell. (See THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, September 30.) An 
election was then called. MacDonald 
and those who followed him appealed to 
the country. The decision of the voters 
was then rendered, and it was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the national government. 

The new government which will now 
come into power is in a way a coalition 
affair. Ramsay MacDonald, who for a 
long time led the Labor forces and who 
still calls himself a socialist, will appar- 
ently remain as head of the government 
with the office of prime minister. But 
nearly all of the newly elected members 
of the House of Commons are Conserva- 
tives. The Conservatives will have an 
overwhelming majority in the House. It 
appears that a great many of the mem- 
bers of the Labor Party refused this time 
to vote for Labor candidates, choosing 
rather to follow the lead of Ramsay Mac- 


© H. Miller 


10 DOWNING STREET — LONDON 
Stanley Baldwin, Conservative leader, is 


leaving the official residence of the premier. 











Donald. At any rate, only a handful of 
Laborites will have seats in the new House. 
All the important members of the Labor 
cabinet which went out of office this fall 
failed of election to the House of Com- 
mons. The party is disrupted. The Lib- 
erals are even worse off. That wing of the 
party led by former premier David Lloyd 
George, which refused to support the na- 
tional government, was practically wiped 
out. Stanley Baldwin, Conservative 
leader, becomes probably the most influ- 
ential political figure in Great Britain, even 
though MacDonald continues as the pre- 
mier. 

What will be the effects of this sweeping 
Conservative victory? It is generally be- 
lieved that one result will be a restoring of 
confidence in the business world. Most 
business leaders in Great Britain are Con- 
servatives. There is a general impression 
that if they come back into power they 
can handle the national finances more 
wisely than the Labor Party. This as- 
sumption may or may not be justified, but 
the fact that people in great numbers have 
confidence in the new governmental lead- 
ers may help to ease the business strain. 

In foreign policy the new government 
will probably be less insistent upon arms 
reduction than the Labor government was. 
It will be more inclined to make compro- 
mises with the French. It may inaugurate 
a protective tariff system. Great Britain 
has for many years been a free trade coun- 
try, but the Conservatives have declared 
recently in favor of moderate protective 
duties. 

The protective tariff program will proba- 
bly take the form commonly known as 
“imperial preference.” A tariff wall will 
be erected against goods from outside na- 
tions by those countries which are associ- 
ated together in the British Empire. Then 
this tariff will be lowered in the case of 
goods going from one country in the em- 
pire to another. For example, Canada al- 
ready has a tariff on goods entering from 
the United States and other nations. She 
may now make the tariff on goods enter- 
ing from England lower than those on 
goods coming from countries such as the 
United States which are outside the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The adoption 
of a program of this kind would, of course, 
hurt our trade, but we could make no ob- 
jection since we have high protective du- 
ties against the goods of other nations. 
This possible result of the British election 
is nevertheless a matter of concern to 
Americans. 


Fm) 


FTER 11 days of discussion and ne- 

gotiation the Council of the League 
of Nations took definite action on October 
24, in an attempt to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute between China and 
Japan over Manchuria. By a vote of 13 
to 1, (the Japanese representative dissent- 
ing), it called upon Japan to withdraw its 
troops from the occupied districts in Man- 
churia on or before November 
16. But inasmuch as the vote 
was not unanimous, the obliga- 
tion on Japan is not legally bind- 
ing. It is only evidence that the 
other League members represented 
on the Council are opposed to 
the stand which Japan has taken, 
to the effect that she cannot 
withdraw her troops until China 
guarantees the safety of the lives 
and property of her subjects. 

If Japan refuses to act in ac- 
cordance with the request of the 
Council, then the League may 
take further action under other 
provisions of the Covenant which 
will be binding even though Japan 
may dissent when the vote is 
taken. 

Japan has thus far remained 
firm. There has been no indica- 
tion that she will comply with the 
Council’s demand. Rather, she 
seems determined to stand her 
ground. She will not withdraw 
until China gives satisfactory as- 
surance that Japanese interests 
will be protected. Thus, a seri- 
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that body may be called upon to 
make use of the strongest pro- 
visions in its covenant if it is to 
bring Japan to terms. These 
provisions are contained in Arti- 
cle 16, which will cause all 
League members to sever their 
trade and financial relations with 
Japan. Japan will be shut off 
from the world, insofar as the 
League will be capable of having 
such a thing accomplished. Rus- 
sia and the United States do not 
belong to the League, and so 
would not be bound by its deci- 
sion. It cannot be foretold ex- 
actly what would be the policy 
of the United States should such 
an occasion arise. We have de- 
clared that we would support the 
League in its efforts to settle the 
Manchurian dispute. We even ac- 
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cepted its invitation to have our 
representative join in the discus- 
sions of the Council insofar as 
those discussions affected the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. But just 
how far we would be willing to 





for the government-owned railway locomotives. 


cartoonist here suggests possible developments of 
that idea. 





TOOT, TOOT! 
—Talburt in Washington News 


South American scientists are experimenting with 
coffee in an effort to press it into bricks to use as fuel 


The 





go in supporting whatever active 





measures, if any, the League may 

take against Japan, can hardly be deter- 
mined. And even less fathomable is the 
Russian position. Meanwhile the situation 
becomes more tense. Japan has sent 
more troops to Manchuria, and appar- 
ently is unwilling to yield. The Council 
is scheduled to reconvene November 16, 
the date by which withdrawal of troops 
was requested. 


a) 


FTER months of debate over the 

question of Philippine independence 
between congressional leaders, publicists 
and students of the problem in which the 
administration has 
maintained an atti- 
tude of aloofness, 
President Hoover last 
week came out with a 
statement expressing 
the views of the cab- 
inet. The October 27 
meeting of the cabi- 
net was largely de- 
voted to a study of 
the problem since it 





wiedcegaa was the first meeting 
PURLEY to be attended by 


Patrick J. Hurley, 
secretary of war, since his return from the 
islands a few days ago. The statement 
issued by the president made it clear that 
the administration is opposed to immedi- 
ate independence for the archipelago. The 
statement reads in part: 


The economic independence of the Philip- 
pines must be attained before political inde- 
pendence can be successful. Independence to- 
morrow without assured economic stability 
would result in the collapse of the Philippine 
government revenues and the collapse of all 
economic life in the islands. We propose to 
give further consideration to the whole ques- 
tion during the immediate future. 


It is reported from Washington that 
Secretary Hurley has returned with a defi- 
nite plan for the islands. He conferred 
with the president the day before the cab- 
inet meeting, and gave an oral report of 
his impressions and opinions on the subject. 
It is said that the secretary of war’s plan 
involves the granting of greater freedom 
to the Filipinos in the near future with- 
out divorcing them economically from the 
United States until they are able to ad- 
just themselves to a new régime. Some 
believe that the Hurley plan would grant 
to the Philippines virtual dominion status 
until they are ready for complete inde- 
pendence. If this is the case, the program 
would satisfy many of the most ardent 
proponents of the cause of the Filipinos 
because they seem to be unanimously 
agreed that some provisions should be 
made for a period of transition to allow 
them completely to adjust themselves to 
the new political and economic conditions. 
However, it is difficult to know definitely 
what proposals Secretary Hurley will make 





until he submits his formal report within 
the next few weeks. It is expected that 
this report will form the basis for discus- 
sion of the Philippine question when it 
comes before Congress at the next session, 
as it is almost certain to do. 


SF ) 


CTOBER 27 was Navy Day in the 
United States. In a statement is- 
sued for the occasion, President Hoover 
reiterated his views on economy, and urged 
the maintenance of a navy only large 
enough to protect the country from foreign 
invasion. Inspired by the conferences 
with Premier Laval, he stressed the mission 
of the United States to strive for lower 
world armaments. In expressing his views 
on the size of the navy, the president 
stated in part: 


Ours is a force of defense, not offense. To 
maintain forces less than that strength is to 
destroy national safety; to maintain greater 
forces is not only economic injury to our 
people but a threat against our neighbors 
and would be righteous cause for ill will 
among them. Our problem is to assure the 
adjustment of our forces to the minimum 
based upon the outlook in the world; to 
strife among nations; to conduct our military 
activities with rigid economy; to prevent ex- 
tremists on one side from undermining the 
public will to support our necessary forces 
and to prevent extremists on the other side 
from waste of public funds. 


a) 


IMULTANEOUS with the Hoover- 

Laval conferences in Washington, 
Europe’s youngest statesman, the ardent 
Italian foreign minister, Dino Grandi, con- 
ferred with the heads of the German gov- 
ernment in Berlin last week. Considerable 
importance has been attached to this trip 
of Signor Grandi because of his plans to 
visit the United States next month. It is 
expected that he will bring definite views 
on the German situation when he confers 
with President Hoover and Secretary Stim- 
son in Washington. 

Much of the glamour connected with the 
Laval-Briand trip to Berlin a few weeks 
ago was lacking when Signor Grandi ar- 
rived at the station. He did not go to the 
German capital to settle difficult political 
questions existing between the two govern- 
ments. It was more or less of a return 
trip of courtesy to Chancellor Briining who 
had visited Rome early in August. 

That there is virtual agreement between 
the Italians and Germans on many of the 
outstanding international issues has been 
demonstrated by the attitude of both the 
Italian foreign minister and Premier Mus- 
solini on such questions as war debts, rep- 
arations and disarmament. It will be re- 
called that Signor Grandi made a strong 
plea before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in September to declare an 
armaments truce until after the world dis- 
armament conference in order to enhance 
its possibilities for success. 
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A LITERARY HISTORY 


There is a commonly held but erroneous 
idea that history consists of the recounting 
of political, economic, and military events. 
It does, indeed, include these things but it 
is more than the story of political devel- 
opments and achievements. It is the record 
also of what men think and say and write. 
Intellectual and literary movements are as 
much a part of the legitimate interest of 
historical students as are military or politi- 
cal campaigns. A contribution which should 
be valuable, therefore, to the students of 
history is “Classic Americans” by Henry 
Seidel Canby (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, $3.50). 

Mr. Canby, who is a literary critic and 
editor of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, begins his work with a study of the 
colonial background, showing how the lit- 
erature of the earlier days developed as a 
product of conditions prevailing at that 
time. Then he takes up, for somewhat 
extended treatment, several outstanding 
literary figures of the nineteenth century. 
There are chapters on Washington Irving, 
James Fenimore Cooper, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Henry David Thoreau, Hawthorne 
and Melville, Poe, and Whitman. 


The ordinary reader need not be fright- 
ened away from this book by the fact that 
the author is a distinguished literary critic. 
The professional student of literature will, 
indeed, find thoughtful criticism, but the 
general reader will find an interesting story 
dealing with one aspect of American life, 
and he will find characterizations of sev- 
eral eminent Americans. The following 
sketch of Thoreau is indicative of what 
this book has to offer: 


A smallish man but long-legged, firm set, 
with high cheek bones like an Indian’s, a pow- 
erful nose, and gray-blue eyes—“terrible 
eyes,” as Emerson said—that looked you 
through and through, his face bearded in later 
life, but in mid-career islanded in soft brown 
whiskers, dressed always for rough walking, 
an old music book under one arm for press- 
ing flowers, an umbrella often as not in the 
other hand—even in the Maine woods he car- 
ried an umbrella. Here was Thoreau, as by 
luck you might have seen him in the brush or 
swamps, or crossing the Concord road by a 
fox path. And this is the man whose essay 
on “Civil Disobedience” came, in 1907, into 
the hands of a Hindu in Africa who was al- 
ready meditating passive resistance as a de- 
fense of his people. Mahatma Gandhi, whose 
name is now known wherever news goes, 
found his ideas confirmed and apparently 
clarified by a statement of principle that em- 
bodied firmness without violence and a de- 
votion to truth, and the word “Satyagraha” 
was coined to express the civil disobedience 
that has become the weapon of the Hindu 
nationalists. Little wonder that, even in a 
town of peripatetic philosophers, Thoreau was 
a marked and a markable man. 


‘““FORTY—NINERS” 


A dramatic incident in American _his- 
tory is the discovery of gold in California 


-—— 





and the great pilgrimage across the plains 
by Americans of all classes who wished to 
realize the golden opportunity which seemed 
to lie before them. There are many sto- 
ries of the exploits of these “Forty-Niners” 
and all these stories have been read and 
studied by Professor Archer Butler 
Hulbert, director of Stewart Commission 
on Western History of Colorado College. 
He has read the accounts of the various 
expeditions across the plains. He has col- 
lected the songs which enlivened those 
tedious journeys. He has collected the 
diaries of many men and women, written 
during the days and nights when they 
were making their way across the moun- 
tains and the plains. He has also travelled 
over the routes traversed by the “Forty- 
Niners.” Out of all of his material he has 


woven a story of intense interest. It is 
called “Forty-Niners” (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Company, $3.50). It has been 


awarded the Atlantic Monthly $5,000 prize 
for a non-fiction work dealing with the 
American scene. 


This book is presented in the form of a 
diary. It is a fictitious diary and yet it is 
based upon historical facts. The diarist is 
imaginary but many of the characters men- 
tioned in the diary are real. The events 
related in the diary are such as might 
have been witnessed by a party beginning 
the trip at Kansas City and travelling 
across the plains and deserts and mountains 
to the gold fields of California. Many of 
the characters and particular events men- 
tioned are actual characters and events of 
the time—such as the diarist might have 
become acquainted with along the way. 


As one follows the covered wagon cara- 
van he is brought into contact with herds 
of buffalo, with Indians, with hunger and 
thirst, with dangers of various kinds, with 
the tragedy of death, with care-free and 
joyous songs. Here is one of the incidents 
related by the diarist. The caravan was 
moving, at that time, across the terri- 
tory now comprised by the states of Kan- 
sas or Nebraska: 


It was a magnificent sight to behold the 
solid-moving masses of buffalo as they swept 
by herd after herd, over the broad prairie. 
All of us were instantly in pursuit at the ut- 
most speed of our animals. Horses and rid- 
ers appeared to partake equally in the excite- 
ment. Rifles were heard cracking in all di- 
rections, some men shooting from their 
horses and others leaping down to shoot from 
the ground. The pursuit was continued for 
several miles. The men who remained with 
the train had their share of the sport too, for 
long after the horsemen were out of sight 
herd after herd continued to come sweeping 
past the train, breaking it up and running 
between the wagons. The drivers had their 
hands full to manage their teams. They 
found it necessary to turn their wagons cross- 
ways with the road, heading the teams in the 
direction the buffalo were running. In this 


way they succeeded 
in controlling them, 
though the mules 
danced and snorted 
furiously, becom- 
ing almost unman- 
ageable. The men 
on foot were sur- 
rounded on all sides 
by buffalo and 
were well pleased 
if they could keep 
themselves from be- 
ing trampled. Some 
of them “bel- 
lowed” most lust- 
ily with a view to 
alarming the ani- 
mals and _ turning 


them in another 
direction. Some 
played upon the 


buffalo with their 
pistols, though with 
little effect. 


Of course the 
party reaches Cal- 
ifornia and we 


have graphic pic- 
tures of the gold 
rush and the life 
of those who were 
seeking wealth. 
Altogether this 
book presents a 
vivid and, on the 
whole, authentic 
picture of those 
days when Kan- Q 
sas City was the pes 
outpost of Ameri- pers 
can civilization. Desgo Riverg sg 3) 
LIFE IN MEXICO 


Stuart Chase is 
best known for 


























“Mexico,” by Stuart Chase, is interestingly illustrated by the Mexican 
artist, Diego Rivera. This is one of his drawings. 





his studies of civ- 





ilization as it ex- 

ists in the United States in the machine 
age. He has written “The Tragedy of 
Waste,” ‘Men and Machines” and “The 
Nemesis of American Business.” He has 
been interested in the query as to whether 
the intricate machinery about which mod- 
ern civilization is built has really contrib- 
uted to the welfare and happiness of hu- 
man beings. It is not unnatural that he 
should turn his attention now to a land 
where modern machinery is not to be 
found. He may thus compare the machine- 
less man to the man of the machine age. 


That is what he has done in his book, 
“Mexico” (New York, Macmillan, $3.00). 
He spent five months in Mexico. During 
a considerable part of that time he was 
studying conditions in the inland town of 
Tepoztlan, a town of 4000 people, 60 miles 
south of Mexico City. This little town is 
untouched by the machine age. 


Mr. Chase not only describes intimately 
the lives of the people, their clothing, their 
food, their shelter, their health, their work 
and amusements, but he compares the civi- 
lization which he finds there with that 
which prevails in the typical American 
town. As a basis for the comparison he 
takes “ Middletown,” the anonymous 

American city (in real- 
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ity, Muncie, Indiana), 
which was studied and 
described at great length 
a few years ago by Rob- 
ert and Helen Lynd. 

This method of study 
renders the book doubly 
instructive. It is valu- 
able for the insight it 
gives into the life and 
philosophy of the Mexi- 
can people, and also for 
the way it presents many 
of our American cus- 
toms in a_ new light. 
The following para- 
graphs cover a few of 
the author’s  observa- 
tions: 





Indeed there is no end 
to the dramatic con- 
trast. The typical com- 
munity in fhe United 





FERRYING ACROSS THE NORTH PLATTE RIVER 


An illustration by Charles Nahl, 


“Forty- Niners,” 


in A. Delan’s 
by A. B. Hulbert. 


“Old Block’s Sketch Book,” from 


States is urban and in- 
dustrialized; the typical 
community in Mexico is 
rural and lives from 





the soil and the forests. The gospel of Mid- 
dletown is work, and the gospel of Tepoztlan 
is play—one day in three, the year around, 
the southern community is celebrating a ma- 
jor or minor fiesta. Yet for all their hard 
work, a fraction of the men of Middletown 
is constantly unemployed and bowed down 
with fear and worry. Unemployment is un- 
heard of in Tepoztlan, and fear stalks only 
when earthquakes rumble, or a Zapata comes 
riding over the mountains, federal troops at 
his heels. . . 

I fear I am tipping the scales. In this 
dreamy haze, amid snow-capped volcanoes, 
it is all too easy to become sentimental. Let 
us endeavor to right the balance. There is 
not a bathtub in Tepoztlan, or a telephone or 
a radio (to the best of my knowledge), or a 
movie palace (but the village band boasts one 
saxophone), or a pair of silk stockings, or a 
refrigerator, or an electric light, or a spring 
bed, or a newspaper, or an overstuffed daven- 
port, or a cocktail shaker, or a decent cup 
of coffee, or a baseball team, or a dance hall 
(they dance in the church), or running water 
from a tap, or a straight eight. Children do 
not sit on trees and establish records; nobody 
sends copy to confession magazines; to three 
districts in the town the postman never de- 
livered a letter in the months of Mr. Red- 
field’s residence. There are only two small 
schools, and the majority of the population 
is illiterate. All speak two languages, how- 
ever, their own Aztec and Spanish. 


TO PLAN OR NOT TO PLAN? 


In the midst of the great flock of plans 

that have been suggested to bolster the 
supposedly faltering capitalistic system, 
there appears, now and then, a dissenting 
voice. “No More ‘Plans’” cries L. M. 
Graves in the November Forum. Contrary 
to the belief of such men as Gerard Swope 
and Charles A. Beard, the management of 
American industry according to predeter- 
mined plans would mean— 
the end of Western civilization. It would 
mean the end of such vestiges of individual 
initiative in business as remain in our merged 
and trusticated country. It would mean the 
end of banking, private credit, and specula- 
tive profits of all kinds. It would mean the 
ultimate death of property rights. 
As Mr. Graves sees it, we have now 
reached the stage where our great prob- 
lem is ‘to conserve and perpetuate our in- 
stitutions,” and he thinks that plans to 
work over these institutions may cause 
confusion. We have here one side of a 
highly controversial issue, 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Hu Shih (hoo shee), 
Shanghai (shang’hi—i as in time), Eiffel (i’fel 
—i as in time), Tepoztlan (tay-pozt’lan). 
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O what extent was the American Rev- 
olution a war of social classes? To 
what extent was the formation of the Con- 
stitution influenced by the social conflict 


which was going on in 
po America during the years 
Revolutionary of the Confederation? 
Experience What does the experience 


of the American states dur- 

ing this period contribute 
toward an understanding of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions? Is there any- 
thing in this American experience which 
helps us to understand the French Revo- 
lution, and the revolutionary movement 
which is now under way in Russia? These 
are among the questions which classes in 
history and government may well consider 
in their work of correlating the events im- 
mediately preceding the adoption of our 
Constitution with other large movements 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


We have spoken before in these studies 
about the class divisions which were to be 
observed in America during the time of the 
American Revolution. The radical ele- 
ments were in control during the war. 
They brought it about and carried it on. 
After it was over, they were determined to 
have not merely secession from England, 
but a new kind of society in which the 
poor people would have a better deal than 
they had had before. They did not want 
the continental and state bonds to be re- 
deemed at face value when they had, in 
many cases, been bought by speculators 
after the bonds had depreciated. They 
wanted to pay their own debts in paper 
money. They were suspicious of those 
classes of society which had been in con- 
trol. McMaster in his “History of the 
People of the United States,” speaking of 
the suspicions of this element of the popu- 
lation, says: 


The merchants, the malcontents asserted, 
had grown rich on the great gains of traffic, 
and now vied with each other in luxury and 
display. This was foolishly imitated by the 
less opulent, who, drawn away from those 
principles of industry and frugality which are 
the best prop of a republican government, 
manifested a taste for foreign trumpery. 
With the merchants, in the condemnation of 
the multitude, were joined the lawyers. In- 
deed, of the two classes, the members of the 
bar were the more hated and despised. The 
mere sight of a lawyer as he hurried along 
the street was enough to call forth an oath 
or a muttered curse from the louts who hung 
round the taverns. 


Here, then, we have a class of people, 
mostly debtors, who were determined that 
as a result of the war just fought, they 

should be placed in a bet- 


Demands ter economic __ position. 
of the They demanded larger po- 
Radicals litical rights. They opposed 


the creation of a govern- 

ment which would be 
strong enough to hurt them, as some of 
the Navigation Acts of the English had 
hurt them, by interfering with the free 
shipment abroad of their agricultural 
products. They opposed a government 
which would be strong enough to deny the 
states, as the English government had 
done, the right to issue paper money. They 
insisted upon this right of issuing paper 
money because this was a means whereby 
they could make the payment of debts 
easier. 

On the other hand, we find bankers and 
other creditors who held bonds which had 
depreciated in value. They wanted a gov- 
ernment strong enough to levy taxes so 
that these bonds could be paid back at 
face value. There were merchants who 
saw their business being hurt by the fact 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


that there was no uniform currency in the 
land; by the fact that trade was not free 
among the states, for these states in some 
cases put up tariff walls against goods from 
neighboring states. These merchants and 
other creditors were alarmed by the danger 
that paper money would be issued in great 
quantities and that the debts owed to them 
might be paid in this worthless paper. As 
Charles A. Beard and Mary Beard put it 
in their “Rise of American Civilization”: 


In short, the financial, creditor, commer- 
cial, and speculating classes in the new con- 
federate republic were harassed during the 
critical period just as such classes had been 
harassed by rebellious patriots on the eve of 
the Revolution. From every point of view, 
as they saw the matter, they had valid 
reasons for wanting to establish under their 
own auspices on American soil a system of 
centralized political, judicial, and economic 
control similar in character to that formerly 
exercised by Great Britain. They wanted 
debts paid, a sound currency established, 
commerce regulated, paper money 
down, and western lands properly distributed; 
they desired these things quite as much as 
the governing classes of England had desired 
them in colonial times. No more than the 
stoutest Tory of London or Boston did they 
relish agrarian politics; commerce simply 
could not thrive in that economic atmosphere. 
Those who sponsored business enterprise ac- 
cordingly demanded new central organs of 
power and control and fresh restraints on the 
leveling tendencies of local legislatures gen- 
erally dominated by farmers. 


As we look back, then, upon the days 
preceding the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, we see that an uprising of the common 
people precipitated and carried through the 
revolution. They, then, insisted that it 


struck . 





be made into a real revolution and not 
merely a war of secession. On the other 
hand, we have a_counter-revolutionary 
movement — a movement 
of those classes of society 


Revolution 

and Counter- Which had been dominant. 

Revelation These well-to-do people 
were determined that the 
tendency toward  reévolu- 


tion should cease. They wanted to check 
the revolution and establish a stable so- 
ciety which would be similar to that soci- 
ety which had prevailed before, only that 
it should be independent of England. 

The revolutionists had the upper hand 
during the war and awhile thereafter. The 
counter-revolutionists—the conservatives— 
got control in 1787. The members of the 
Constitutional Convention were nearly all 
of this conservative group. We will quote 
Beard again: 


So the Philadelphia assembly, instead of be- 
ing composed of left-wing theorists, was made 
up of practical men of affairs—holders of state 
and continental bonds, money lenders, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and speculators in the public 
land—who could speak with knowledge and 
feeling about the disabilities they had suf- 
fered under the Articles of Confederation. 
More than half the delegates in attendance 
were either investors or speculators in the 
public securities which were to be buoyed up 
by the new Constitution. All knew by expe- 
rience the relation of property to government. 


They created a national government 
which could levy taxes and pay off its 
debts, and one which could use force to 
put down insurrections within the states. 
They forbade the issue of paper money by 
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—Courtesy Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY IN PRISON 


The romantic French Revolutionary figure, Charlotte Corday, famous because of her bold 
assassination of Marat in the interest as she thought of the revolution, has come to symbol- 


ize revolutionary idealism. 
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the states. They gave to the central gov- 
ernment the power to regulate commerce. 
They provided a government of checks 
and balances so, as they thought, the com- 
mon people could not too easily come into 
control. 

After having written the Constitution 
which put an end to the movement for so- 
cial revolution and which established again 
the supremacy of the conservative elements 
of the population, the framers of the docu- 
ment submitted it for ratification. Beard 
and Beard say of this contest: 


Broadly speaking, the division of the voters 
over the document ran along economic lines. 
The merchants, manufacturers, private credi- 
tors, and holders of public securities loomed 
large among the advocates of the new sys- 
tem, while the opposition came chiefly from 
the small farmers behind the seaboard, es- 
pecially from the men who, in earlier years, 
had demanded paper money and other ap- 
paratus for easing the strain of their debts. 
In favor of the Constitution, wrote General 
Knox to Washington from Massachusetts on 
January 12, 1788, was “the commercial part 
of the state to which are added all the men 
of considerable property, the clergy, the law- 
yers—including all the judges of all the 
courts, and all the officers of the late army, 
and also the neighborhood of all great towns. 

. This party are for vigorous government, 
perhaps many of them would have been still 
more pleased with the new Constitution had 
it been more analogous to the British Consti- 
tution.” In the opposition, General Knox 
massed the “insurgents or their favorers, the 
great majority of whom are for the annihila- 
tion of debts public and private.” 


The history of the American Revolution 
and the critical period is therefore a his- 
tory of radical revolution followed by con- 


servative  counter-revolu- 
Other tion. Such a course of 
Revolutionary Vents is frequently seen in 
SManssente a time of turmoil and re- 


volt. We see the French 

Revolution proceeding on a 
course of radicalism from the time of the 
calling of the Constituent Assembly until 
the height of radicalism was reached in 
the Terror. Then we see the pendulum 
swinging the other way until finally reac- 
tion is crowned with Napoleon’s coming. 

There are several reasons for this course 
of affairs. One is that the zeal and energy 
of: the revolutionists lag after awhile. 
Men naturally tire of long-sustained effort, 
and it becomes harder and harder to in- 
flame the masses with enthusiasm for new 
projects. Furthermore, there is much of de- 
structiveness in any revolutionary up- 
heaval. Things are thrown out of gear. 
There is much hardship. Finally people 
begin to long for “the good old days.” At 
the same time, conservatives, alarmed at 
the losses they are sustaining, become 
more active. They unite upon plans for 
stable government. 

It will be interesting to watch the Rus- 
sian experiment which was instituted by 
radicals. It is a revolution—an overturn- 
ing of a social and political order. Several 
attempts at counter-revolution have been 
made but they have failed. Will counter- 
revolution, coming perhaps from within 
the Communist movement itself, seize con- 
trol eventually and establish a government 
and a social order along a more conserva- 
tive line? 

Because revolution has usually been fol- 
lowed by reaction it is not to be assumed 
that such must always be the case. Such 4 
thing may not happen in Russia, but revo- 
lutionary and counter-revolutionary influ- 
ences are at work there as they have been 
among other peoples in times of turmoil. 
That is why it will be very interesting to 
watch this great contemporary experiment 
in revolution. 
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PROSPERITY OF U. S. IS 
LINKED TO EUROPE’ 


(Concluded from page 1) 
covery of Europe necessitates the recap- 
ture by the exporters of that continent 
of many formerly established markets, 
for the manufacturing nations of Eu- 
rope depend upon exports of finished 
goods as a means of paying for imports 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

It is readily apparent that such a 
process of recovery has not been wel- 
come to those nations whose productive 
capacity has been so greatly expanded 
during the World War period. While 
the European nations have sought in- 
dustrial and trade readjustments, other 
countries have endeavored to prevent 
such readjustment and to maintain the 
position which they had gained during 
the war. It is this fundamental con- 
flict which accounts for the 


to meet their debts. The efforts of 
other countries to protect the new in- 
dustries which developed during the war 
and to maintain their own exports in- 
evitably handicap the exporting possi- 
bilities of the debtor countries. 


The United States 


The situation is particularly complex 
as it relates to the United States. This 
country’s economic machine is geared 
to produce an enormous flow of goods 
for export—both agricultural commodi- 
ties and industrial products. If our 
productive capacity is to be fully and 
efficiently employed, we need to main- 
tain large exports. On the other hand, 
we have been endeavoring to keep im- 


ports at a minimum, our tariff being 


designed to protect American industry, 


and to a less extent agriculture, from 
Thus, we strive 


foreign competition. 
to maintain a large export surplus when 
the economic requirements of reparation 


reparation and inter-allied debt obliga- 
tions were being met according to 
schedule and that our trade was in no 
wise adversely affected. But it was 
only a few months after the credits had 
ceased that Germany’s finances broke 
down. It is true that the world depres- 
sion and falling prices played a vitally 
important part in the situation; but the 
depression itself is in no small degree 
a consequence of the international fin- 
ancial policies which we have been dis- 
cussing. 

The German situation lies at the 
heart of this problem because of the 
fact that inter-allied debt payments 
have been so closely articulated with 
reparation receipts. If German repa- 
ration schedules are not fulfilled, the 
entire war debt problem is economi- 
cally, if not legally, involved. 

With the prompt and courageous pol- 
icy announced by this government last 
June in favor of a complete moratorium 


Need For Stability 

In conclusion, a favorable condition 
of the European economic balance 
sheet is essential to American prosper- 
ity. While our export trade accounts 
for a relatively small percentage of our 
total trade, its curtailment leads to se- 
vere depression of basically important 
industries and this in turn has its re- 
percussions upon the entire business 
structure. Thoroughgoing economic 
recovery is, therefore, not to be ex- 
pected until financial stability can be 
established in Europe and until the fin- 
ancial and trade maladjustments which 
resulted from the World War can in 
some measure be eliminated. Some of 
the maladjustments produced by the 
war cannot be readily overcome. But 
the artificial ones resulting from the 
war debts can be eliminated—difficult 
though the political aspects of the prob- 
lem still are. From the economic point 
of view the basic fact to remember is 
that balanced trade relations 





erection of new tariff barriers 


since the war and for the in- 
ability of the leading nations, 
either through their govern- 
ments or international business 
organizations, to find a basis 
for harmonious international 
trade policies. 





Financial Consequences 


These fundamental trade 
difficulties accompanying the 
rising and falling of the eco- 
nomic tides produced by the 
World War, moreover, have 
been intensified as a result of 
the financial consequences of 
the war. In the first place, in 
the war and early post-war 
years the balance of interna- 
tional trade and financial rela- 
tions was so profoundly altered 
that the private investors in 
these European nations lost a 
substantial part of their previ- 
ously accumulated foreign hold- 
ings. With most nations the po- 
sition shifted from that of cred- 
itor to that of debtor, and in 
some instances, notably in the 
case of Germany, practically 
all foreign investments were 
lost. On the other hand, in the 
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THE HARBOR AT LE HAVRE, FRANCE 


The shipping of the world has declined alarmingly as a result of international dislocation and our own country, 


along with the rest feels the effects. 


mm) between Europe and America 
is a prime essential for the 
prosperity of both. 





The record set by Major 
James H. Doolittle, Army flier, 
in covering the distance from 
Ottawa, Canada, to Mexico in 
12 hours and 36 minutes is in- 
teresting when compared to a 
flight made by Colonel Lind- 
bergh a few years ago. The lat- 
ter took over 17 hours longer 
from Washington to Mexico 
City than did Doolittle over 
the same ground. 





AMERICANIZATION 





Philadelphia has launched an 
extensive drive for the Ameri- 
canization of foreigners living 
in the city. Representatives of 
civic, educational and religious 
organizations have codperated 
to work out the details of the 
plan. The work is divided 
into three groups—propaganda, 
education and legal assistance. 
The needs of the first two fields 
are being well taken care of, 
it was pointed out by an inves- 
tigation committee. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Philadel- 











United States and Japan, Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, the re- 
verse occurred and these countries 
emerged as substantial creditors. 


Governmental Indebtedness 


In addition to these great shifts in 
the balance of private international in- 
debtedness, the war left a legacy of 
huge international governmental in- 
debtedness. While the inter-allied in- 
debtedness was incurred for value re- 
ceived, these war-time loans were not 
productive in character. Moreover, the 
reparation obligations imposed by the 
treaties of peace upon the central pow- 
ers bore no relation whatever to eco- 
nomic enterprise. They were simply 
fines imposed for damages sustained. 

The significance of these shifts in the 
relative financial position of the Euro- 
pean belligerents is to be found in the 
long-run trade readjustments which the 
new relationships necessarily involve. 
A debtor nation must, if it is to meet 
its interest obligations, in the long run 
export more than it imports—this in 
order to obtain the foreign exchange 
with which to pay interest installments 
abroad. Now the debtor countries, be- 
cause of the maladjustments of the war 
period, to which reference has already 
been made, find it extremely difficult 
to earn the foreign exchange with which 


and war debt payments are for an im- 


port surplus. 


During recent years we have tempo- 
rarily avoided the dilemma of collecting 


debts without receiving an excess of im- 


ports, by means of new loans to Eu- 
rope. That is to say, instead of getting 


out of debt, Europe—speaking gener- 


ally—has been going even further into 


debt. To illustrate by reference to 
Germany—the primary net debtor coun- 
try—that nation has since the inaugu- 
ration of the Dawes Plan in 1924, bor- 
rowed about two dollars for every dol- 
lar paid on reparation account. It has 
been the thought—or rather the hope— 
that this process might be continued 
indefinitely, thereby avoiding at least 
until some remote future day the trade 
readjustments that are required if the 
war debts are finally to be collected. 
But already it is clear that this process 
has run its course. Indeed, the piling 
up of private indebtedness that has oc- 
curred has served rather to complicate 
than to simplify the problem of liqui- 
dating the obligations arising from the 
war itself. 


Germany 
While the process of borrowing con- 
tinued, the economic effects of the war 
debts were obscured. It was possible 
for superficial observers to say that the 


on reparation and inter-allied debt pay- 
ments for the period of a year, this vex- 
atious problem entered upon a new 
phase. 


New Phase 


As a result of the economic events 
of the past year, we are now in a 
position to consider more clearly than 
ever before the economics of this prob- 
lem. The fundamental question is 
whether our own prosperity and that of 
the world as a whole will best be pro- 
moted by affording to the European na- 
tions the largest possible purchasing 
power or by a diminution of that pur- 
chasing power to the extent that further 
war debt installments might possibly be 
collected. It needs to be clearly borne 
in mind in this connection that every 
dollar which the European nations turn 
over to us in liquidation of war-time 
obligations means a dollar that cannot 
be used by them to purchase American 
exports. We shall have to decide 
whether the temporary gains to the 
treasury weigh heavily as against the 
trade losses which restricted European 
purchasing power entails for our export 
industries. The potential tax revenues 
that might be collected from profitable 
industries greatly outweigh the gains 
to the treasury from the collection of 
war debts. 


phia sends out information to 
all industrial organizations concern- 
ing the educational agencies which 
are available to those employees who 
desire to become citizens. In the 
field of education itself, the greatest 
work is being accomplished by the 
Board of Education. Not only are 
classes in English and citizenship being 
given in the schools, but classes in these 
subjects have been organized in private 
homes. 

In order to offer greater facilities for 
legal assistance to aliens, a committee 
of 25 attorneys was appointed to serve 
without pay to render assistance to any 
of the organizations which have entered 
upon this program. This is expected 
to prove valuable in expediting matters 
for those who make application for their 
citizenship papers. 





Another case of bartering by the 
Brazilian government seems to be in 
prospect as German coal operators 
have banded together and offered 500,- 
000 tons of coal to Brazil in return for 
a corresponding amount of coffee. It 
will, be remembered that American 
wheat has been “swapped” for coffee 
and that some time ago, when Italian 
fliers crossed the ocean to Brazil with 
11 planes, the latter were taken by the 
Brazilian government in return for 50,- 
000 bags of coffee. 
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Bureau of Susderils Cuardion of 


American Industry and Commerce 


Experiments in Washington Laboratories Cover Wide 
Range in Chemistry and Physics; Government and 
Public Profit by Scientitic Bureau 


The death of Dr. Samuel Wesley 
Stratton about two weeks ago, coming 
as it did almost simultaneously with 
that of Thomas A. Edison, made the 
loss to the scientific world doubly re- 
grettable. Dr. Stratton’s fame rested 
chiefly on his fine work in the creation 
of what is now known as the Bureau of 
Standards, a most important part of 
the government service which is all too 
little known, principally because of the 
technical and scientific character of the 
work there accomplished. 


The name itself is rather vague, and 
few people know just what is meant by 
a standard; yet practically everything 
they do is based on some standard or 
other. Houses are built in terms of 
feet and inches. Electric lighting sys- 
tems are measured in ohms, watts, can- 
dle-power and volts. Radio stations 
broadcast on certain wave-lengths. All 
these units of measure are standards, 
and it is the work of the Bureau to es- 
tablish and maintain these standards 
as the basis of industry and commerce 
in the country. Just how important this 
service is cannot be evaluated, for the 
amount of error and fraud to which we 
would be exposed without it is incalcu- 
lable. Once set, these standards are pre- 
served under conditions which will re- 
duce to a minimum the amount of vari- 
ation. Thus, the steel bar which repre- 
sents the meter is kept in a vault un- 
der just the right temperature and pres- 
sure to preserve its length. 

Many other activities are carried on 
in the Bureau laboratories; government 
supplies are carefully checked for quan- 
tity and quality. Private firms, upon 
the payment of a small fee, may employ 
the Bureau for research in their particu- 
lar industry or trade. Besides this, 
many independent experiments are un- 
dertaken, in order to set standards for 
such things as auto tires or petroleum. 
Oil, as we know, comes in different 
grades. The Bureau sees that compa- 
nies selling oil as “heavy” are putting 
out just exactly what the term means. 
It must contain just so much paraffin 
and be of a determined thickness. In 
flelds of pure science, the Bureau de- 
votes much time to the study of physi- 
cal and chemical laws. New methods 


of research are constantly being discov- 
ered and communicated to the scientific 
circles. 

Just at present, the Bureau is en- 
gaged in a series of very interesting 
tests. The substitution of welding for 
rivetting in steel construction, the stand- 
ardization of petroleum and fuel oils, 
the measurement of shrinking in metal 
castings, that is, the calculation of just 
how much smaller a piece of metal be- 
comes from the time it is poured into 
the cast in metal form till it cools off— 
all these things and many others keep 
the staff busy. For the past two years, 
the government has repeatedly called 
on the Bureau to do detective work 
through the analysis of typewriters, re- 
volvers, documents or counterfeit bank- 
notes. 

The curiosity of most visitors to 
Washington is aroused by the fact that 
the Bureau is situated far from the cen- 
ter of town—on a small hill. This pre- 
caution is justified by the intensely del- 
icate character of the work done in the 
laboratories. It would be impossible to 
conduct research of that type in the 
midst of city noise and vibration, with 
electric current from street-cars and ele- 
vators criss-crossing the atmosphere 
and upsetting experiments. Often, when 
an extremely delicate and minute task 
is assigned to them, the Bureau scien- 
tists do their work in the dead of night, 
when city activity has more or less sub- 
sided, and radio stations in the vicinity 
have signed off. 

This has been, of necessity, but a 
cursory glimpse of what is being done 
by the Bureau of Standards. Many 
other types of research are carried on, 
both of practical and theoretical nature. 
But the direction remains identical in 
all cases—the establishment, for the 
benefit of American industry and trade, 
of bases and grades upon which they 
can work. The modern trend of indus- 
try toward “standardization” would be 
inconceivable were there no recognized 
authority on the subject. 





After the successful tests undergone 
by the Akron, giant new dirigible, the 
United States navy has authorized the 
construction of another ship, identical 
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in dimensions, to 
be known for the 
present as the 
ZRS-5. The Ak- 
ron, with a gas 
capacity of 6,- 
500,000 cubic 
feet, was built at 
a cost of $5,375- 
000, whereas the 
new ship _ will 
cost but $2,450,- 
000. 


VIRGINIA 

The complete 
and outstanding 
success of the 
Yorktown  cele- 
bration has had 
a stimulating ef- 
fect upon the 
state of Virginia. 
For several 
years, there has 
been a tendency 
in many parts of 
the state to bring 
out the role 
which she _ has 
played in Ameri- 
can history by 
constructing ade- 
quate monu- 
ments and mem- 
orials. Yorktown 
has planned the 
construction of a 
national memor- 
ial building and 
additional mon- 
uments; James- 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 








town is codperat- 
ing to preserve many of its historic res- 
idences; Williamsburg is engaging in 
restoring many of the landmarks of the 
colonial capital. The construction of a 
Virginia state park has also been con- 
templated. These are only a few of the 
developments which have been planned. 


* 





ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Some time ago, announcements from 
both Ottawa and Washington confirmed 
reports of forthcoming negotiations for 
the codperative construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway which would per- 
mit ocean-going vessels to penetrate as 
far west as the great lakes. 

The state of New York has recently 
been accorded the right to take part in 
these negotiations, after strenuous ap- 
peals to President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Stimson. Chairman Frank P. 
Walsh, of the Power Authority of New 
York state, pre- 
sented his case 
to the federal 
government for 
considera- 
tion. His main 
argument was 
that part of the 
St. Lawrence 
river passed 
through the 
state of New 
York, and _ that 
this portion of it 
was considered 
as a natural re- 
source of the 
state, and there- 
fore the  prop- 
erty of the peo- 
ple of New 
York. It was on 
the strength of 
this argument 
that New York’s 
plea was granted. 


N. Y. Skyscraper 
Attracts Visitors 


Empire State Building Finds New 


Source of Revenue 





It can truly be said that the Ameri- 
can construction industry has advanced 
further in technique than that of any 
other land. Its major triumphs have 
been achieved in New York City, where 
one can go about and observe the dif- 
ferent stages of progress as typified in 
various skyscrapers. Some months ago, 
the New York Telegram stated: “The 
Flatiron Building, the Woolworth 
Building, the Empire State—these are 
three outstanding landmarks in New 
York’s progress into the skies.” 

The last-named building, the Empire 
State, is a 1250-foot shaft which domi- 
nates the jagged New York skyline just 
as emphatically as the Eiffel Tower | 
overshadows Paris. It is a magnificent 
tribute to the architectural and struc- 7 
tural genius of the modern day. The © 
enormous weight of the mass, 600,000,- 
000 pounds, is so well distributed that 
the pressure per square inch is no more 
than that borne by the average high 
heel. Its 210 steel columns hold it ver- 
tical with a variation of but 5/8 of an 
inch. 

The owners of the building have 
found that since its completion it is 
furnishing an appreciable source of rev- 
enue not altogether taken into account 
before. When it was inaugurated on 7 
May 1 on this year, 4,000 people paid © 
$1 apiece to ascend the tower and view 
the magnificent panorama of New York 
and the outlying districts. What is 
more remarkable, this average has been 
maintained ever since that time. 








